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Th TEARS of AFFECTION. 


A pathetic Tale, founded on Fad. 


N the weft of England there refided a clergyman, whofe 

manners were irreproachable, and whofe life was exemplary. 
He performed the duties of his parifh with the greateft fidelity, 
The poor found in hima fteady friend. His houfe was the 
receptacle of the friendlefs, and his heart felt for the diftrefles 
of mankind in general. He in time became acquainted with 
Amanda, the daughter of a refpe&table merchant in London, 
who was on a vifit in a neighbouring town. The acquaintance 
terminated in marriage, which gave birth to Honorio, who was 
early initiated in the elements of ufeful learning. His mind 
was imprefled with religious principles, even fromachild. His 
difpofition was formed for fociety, and though young, difcovered 
an attachment to thofe of a fimilar difpofition. A beloved fif- 
ter engrofled his affe€tions, and, as age matured his judgment, 
he difcovered in her every thing that was amiable: but provi- 
dence was pleafed to remove her from this world, and Honorio 
was left to condole his lofs. 

The tears of affeétion flowed freely on account of her death. 
He would often lament and fay, “* O! my dear Maria, you are 
taken trom me at a time when I wanted your company ; our 
hearts and difpofitions were congenial, and though we part on 
earth, we fhall meet again to part no more.” He recolleéted their 
childifh amufements, and how frequently they retired trom their 


Achool-fellows to play with each other. 


As Honorio was pofleffed of a feeling heart, it cannot be con. 
ceived that he would be indifferent to modeft worth. Eliza was 
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formed to make her friends happy, and Honorio perceived in 
her every thing that was excellent. The firft interview was 
agreeable, but a few years rendered their acquaintance a para. 
dife on earth. There was not the leaft fecret but what was re. 
vealed to each other. Morning walks tended to confolidate 
their elleem. Religion itfelf lent them her celeftial aid. They 
frequented the fame church, and their piety was the fame. 

Honorio eiteemed the charaéter of Eliza; fhe appeared pof. 
fefled of every amiable quality. The more he knew her, the 
more he loved her. A peculiar foftnefs and modefly were in 
her difpofition. No anger rufiled her heavenly mind. Atten. 
tive to her parents, fhe readily obeyed their commands. She 
perceived the growing affection of Honorio, and had not the 
lea{t defire to check it, as his intentions were honourable. Eliza 
faw in him what fhe conceived was abfolutely needful to make 
her happy, fo that the anticipated their intended union with plea. 
fure. 

Honorio was all of a fudden taken exceeding ill. Eliza was 
of courfe very much alarmed, and the tears of affe€tion bedewed 
her lovely cheeks. Memorable was the time when fhe took 
him by the hand, and, as if anticipating his death, fhe exclaimed, 
** If you be taken from me, I fhall die in defpair. Heaven 
knows the fincerity of my regard, and that my heart, Honorio, 
is afle€tionately your’s forever. Death itfelf cannot divide us, 
for we are fo clofely united in affection, that as kindred [pirits 
we fhall live together tor ever!” 

Honorio liftened with attention to the voice of his Eliza, 
clafping herto his heaving bofom, and faid (tears of affection 
flowing from his eyes), “ All shat is lovely is centered in 
my deareft friend, and may the union of our hearts be confum. 
mated above! If my God take me from you, Eliza, I will watch 
over you as a guardian [pirit, and will proteét you from every 
danger; but he can yet reftore me to health, and caufe me 
to live for your fake. If not (prefling her hand, he ex- 
claimed) my God, ‘ thy will be done,’ and give refignation to 
Eliza.” 

Providence, ever attentive to the prayers of the righteous, ree 
ftored Honorio to his health; but his reftoration was gradual. 
Who can conceive the happinefs of Eliza? She offered to 
Heaven her warmeft acknowledgments, in a way of giatitude. 
Sympathy, which makes us feel for the miferies of others, ine 
creafed the efleem of Honorio: He gratefully returned the 
kindnefs of Eliza by every poflible attention, and did al) in his 
power to make her happy. ‘Thus their years rolled on, and their 
intended union would have been confummated, tf a lingerig 
illnefs had not prevented it. Eliza begins to feel the fymptoms 
of adecay, and concludes it to be aconfumption. 

Honorio 
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Honorio is alarmed at the intelligence. He feels exquifitely 
for the obje& of his affeétion. He takes her by the hand and 
fays (giving her a proof of affetion), “* Are you going to leave 
me?” The manner of addrefs, together with her fenfibility 
overpowered her, and the tears of affeétion flowed. Phyficians 
are fent for, but a dangerous cafe baffles their fkill, and Eliza is 
foon pronounced in imminent danger of her life. Honorio 
{carcely ever leaves her, but difcovers the fincerity of her re- 
gard. He offers to Heaven his warmeft prayers for her prefer- 
vation, but they are not anfwered. Eliza feels the effeéts of 
her diforder ; her cheeks grow pale; her ftrength diminifhes ; 
her fpeech faulters; and, taking Honorio by the hand, with 
piety in her looks, fhe takes her flight to the manfions of blef- 
fednefs. 

Honorio felt his lofs. The tears of affe&tion flowed in great 
abundance ; and, if religion had not lent her friendly afliftance, 
he would have died in defpair ; but he expeéts to meet her again 
in a better world—to part no more ! 





A Geographical, Hiftorical, and Political View of the Ifland 
of St. Domingo. 





(Continued from Page 330.) 


S foon as the commiffioners of the executive direétory 

landed in St. Domingo, they prefented the good will and 
refpect of the French government to this negro chief, and, 
with a profufion of new favours, acknowledged the fervices he 
had rendered the republic by refcuing their general from de- 
firuétion, and proteéting the conftituted authorities from infult. 
They invited him to frefh exertions ; to render them new 
fervices by driving the Englifh from the colony, whofe forces 
had, as we have before fhewn, poffeffed themfelves of feveral 
diftriéts, and threatened every part with invafion., It was, in 
fat, to his perfonal bravery and condué& that Mirabalais, 
Giand Bois, and feveral other piaces, werewrefted from the 
Britith arms. With the entire confidence of the French go- 
vernment, which he bad gained by his valour in fuccouring 
the republican general and the republican army ; by oppofing 
the Englith; but, above all, by the precious pledges which he 
had given to France for his future good faith, it is no wonder 
that he was vefted with entire power. 

Before the end of the year he was created general in chief of 
the armies of St. Domingo. His zeal and exploits were made 
the fubjeéis of eulogium in the tribune of the council of anci- 
ents, and all France was filled with the renown of Touffain 
Louverture. Dazzled with the glory his own name and ate 
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chievements had raifed, and grown impatient under the fuperin. 
tending eye of the republican commiffioner, Touffaint formed 
a plan of fending him back to France, and thought he could do 
without controul whatever his pleafure or ambition might fug. 
geft. This was a favourable moment for fuch a projeét, as that 
very commiffioner had juft been denounced in the tribune of 
five hundred by Vaublanc and other deputies. Our negro ge. 
neral had gained a great number of the officers over to his pro- 
pofal; but Etienne Mentor, at that time adjutant-general, fteadily 
refifted it. This officer, fufpe&ting what might be the ultimate 
effeét of fuch a meafure, if allowed to be carried, had the cou. 
rage to aflemble the officers, and inform them of his fears. He 
adminiftered the oath of fidelity to the French republic, and 
death to whomfoever might {peak of a feparation from the mo. 
ther country. 

As foon as Touffaint was informed of what had been done by 
‘Mentor, he fent Chriftophe (the fame who fet fire to Cape Fran. 
cois) to arreft him, and he was immediately lodged in prifon,* 

This 


* Mentor was a free negro, and became proprietor of an eftate at 

St. Pierre, Martinique, where he was born in 1771. Nature had be- 

ftowed thofe qualities on him which enabled him to bear the fatigues 

and viciffitudes of war; and education had given him principles 

which embellith the times of peace. The revolution held up to his 

view the alternative of liberty or flavery. He wasof Cato’s opinion, 

that a man fhould take one fide or the other in a national queftion. 

When the freedom of the negroes was proclaimed by France, he 

{wore to enforce the decree, but to be faithful to the generous coun- 

try which gave birth to it. He was raifed to the rank of captain of 

chafleurs, and commanded a battery attacked by the Englifh, which 

he defended bravely, not furrendering till all his men were killed or 

wounded. Asa prifoner, he was put on board a fhip for England, 

but, on his way here, conceived and executed the fcheme of feizing 

the veilel: he conduéted her to France, and made a campaign under 

Weftermann againtt the rebels of La Vendee. He was next attached 
to the chief ilaff in St. Domingo, and placed near to Touflaint, whofe 
confidence he gained by his military talents and character. It was 
in his duty of adjutant-general that he difcovered the ambitious defign 
of his chief. When he oppofed it, he incurred his vengeance 3 bat 
Mentor was no fooner releafed from the confinement his oppofition 
had drawn him into, than he was rewarded by the fuffrages of the 
people in ele€ting him their deputy to the council of five nundred. 
Hie perpetually reminded his hearers of the ambitious projects of 
‘loutlaint, and gave into the executive direétory feveral memorials of 
his fears for the probable lofs of che ifland of St. Domingo to the mo- 
ther country, ‘his conduét fhewed his difcernment; but there was 
One al of his which difplayed a quality far fuperior to that,—his hue 
manity.. He was in the barbour of Breft aboard the frigate L1 Creole, 
wheaa feaman fell overboard ; and, being carried away by a high fea, 
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This meafure did not terrify the officers, who were fo flrongly 
attached to the mother country ; and General Leveille and Co. 
lonel Gaffonville loudly exprefled their indignation at Touf. 
faint’s projet, and even propofed to put him under an arreft. 
He was fo apprehenfive fuch a ftep would be taken againft him, 
that he retired to La Petite Anfe. Santhonax, the civil governor 
(who has been fo often mentioned), finding that Touffaint had 
aflembled all his troops together, and in the madnefs of his rage 
had propofed an univerfal maffacre and plunder, thought it would 
be deemed as wile as humane in him to withdraw, and not ex- 
pofe the unhappy city to the vengeance of civil war and confla- 
gration. . 

Whether the black general conceived that his treatment of 
the French commiflioner might draw the refentment of the go- 
vernment upon him before he fhould be prepared to refift it, or 
that his own intentions were as loyal as they had appeared to be 
frank, we cannot fay ; but he difpatched three agents to France, 
one a negro, one a mulatto, and the other M. Vincent of the 
engineers, to denounce Santhonax to the direétory as intending 
toufurp the fupreme power of the colony. Hausaccufation was 
credited, and he triumphed over Santhonax. He was again 
hailed as the faviour of St. Domingo, and the direétory fent 
him rich prefents of a coftly drefs, a fuperb fabre, and feveral 
pair of piftols of the manutatture of Verfailles. 

Santhonax had left Raymond (at that time a favourite with 
Touflaint) as the fubftitute of his fhadowy power; but, upon 
his demanding an account of money left by Santhonax in the 
coffers of government, he gave umbrage to the general, whofe 
will, in feveral inflances, he had lately oppofed. The garrifon 
of the Cape, having received no pay fince the departure of Sane 
thonax, revolted, and flew to arms; and Raymond, fearing their 
fury might be turned againft himielf by the fecret emiffaries of 
the general, refigned the adminiltration altogether into Touffaint’s 
hands. The readinefs of the facrifice, however appeafed the 
negro chief, and Raymond by. his influence was eleéted de- 
puty to the legiflative body, which ele€tion was, in faét, only 
the banifhing a man trom the colony who ftood in the general’s 
way. 

The government of France did not like to leave the whole 
adminiftration, civil and military, in the hands of Touflaint, 
whatever exterior marks of confidence they might have ihewn 
him. They fent General Hedouville, a man of good character 

and 


was lamented as loft, being thought out of the reach of help. Men- 
tor, like his namefake aud guardian of Te:emachus, leaped into the 
fea atthe hazard of his own iitz, and brought the drowning man fafe 


to the fhip ! ! 
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and military knowledge, to endeavour to repair the difafler of fo 
valuable a colony, and to fecure it tothe mother country. 

Hedouville arrived at the Cape juft as General Maitland had 
propofed to Touflaint to evacuate St. Mark, Port au Prince, Je. 
remie, the Mole, and other places in the pofleffion of the Britith 
forces. The propofition was conveyed to Hedouville, who rea. 
dily accepted of the overture, with the power of regulating the 
treaty in a certain inftance, which terrified the emigrant colo. 
nifts then refident in the places occupied by the Englifh. They 
tore down the proclamations of the French commiflioner, and 
this proceeding threw the greater influence into Touffaint’s hands, 
He figned the capitulgtion General Maitland drew up without 
the participation of Hedouville. 

The favourable terms obtained by the Englifh general (and 
which were, in faét, in the fpirit of a conqueror more thana 
commander whom unforefeen accidents had obliged to draw off 
his forces,) gave occafion to Mentor, then in France, and through 
him to feveral of the Parifian journals, as we before obferved, 
to cry out, “ traitor!’’ And to this event, perbaps, more than 
to any other, may the origin of the decline in the black chief's 
popularity be afcribed. He was in the difficult fituation we de, 
{cribed Dumourier to have been in, who would certainly have 
been put to death, had he obeyed the orders of the convention, 
by appearing at its bar. ‘Touflaint had now gone too far to re. 
cede. His contempt of the authority of Hedouville, the law- 
ful commiffioner of the mother country, could not be explained 
away for his fafety. His danger, therefore, made him defperate; 
aud perhaps this was the precife moment which influenced him 
to adopt that decided line of condu& which his enemies afirm 
was confiftent with his firft defign, but which he hy pocritically 
matked to the laft. 

If his with, as his adverfaries fay, was all along to deceive, 
they cannot deny but he was eafily and fatally deceived himfelf, 
He fhould have entered into no parley with thofe who had 
an intereft in his deftru€tion. Under fair promifes, he was 
induced to Jay down his truncheon, which all the power in 
Vrance could never have compelled him to do. Had he flood 
out he might bave baffled a force which reduced fix crowned 
heads, and more than an equal number of fovereign fiates, to 
- for peace: the ultimate fuccefs he could not have failed to 

btain, would have gained him opinion, and given him renown. 
Susaneed touched and foftened him by the language he ufed 1 in 
his private leuer: ‘* brother foldier, fellow conqueror,” 
&c, &c. In thort, in the affair of treaty, honeft black was nota 
match for the artful white. Touffaint gave himfelf to the con- 
queror of Marengo, and what was done with him, God anda 


few confidential friends only know, 
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Soon after his arrival in France, his death was announced; 
and, as this period follows fo clofe upon the retiring of the Eng- 
lith forces from St. Domingo, and the peace between England 
and France, we {hall haften to conclude this hiftorical fketch. 

(To be continued.) 











Narrative of the Life of the late eccentric Mr. Fames Hud- 
dleftone Wynn. 


MONG the minor ftars of his day, none fhone with greater 

luftre than Mr. J. H. Wynn; a man fo attached to hoe 
nourable purfuits, that in the midft of abjeét poverty, no pecu- 
niary advantage could tempt him to commit a mean aétion, or 
condu& himfelf, while temperate, derogatory to the principles 
of a gentleman. Eccentricities he poffefled in abundance, 
which often made him fubjeét to the ridicule of the unge. 
nerous. 

The man of difcrimination knew his merit, beheld him the 
ruby among pebbles, and when he could not relieve, commi- 
ferated from humane motives. 

Mr. Wynn was of avery refpefable family in Wales. His 
father, from misfortunes, having reduced his fortune, wifely re- 
folved on a protefhion for young James, and that of a compo- 
fitor was determined on for the hero of thefe memoirs, at which 
he worked with that celebrated worthy, Benjamin Franklin, af- 
terwards the lawgiver of America; but, from what motive I 
never could learn, he became difgufted with his profeffion, and 
obtained a lieutenancy in a regiment about to fet out for India. 
The irafcibilay of Mr. Wymn’s temper was fuch, that it for 
ever kept him in hot water; he had not proceeded far on his 
voyage before he quarrclied with his brother officer, who refufed 
to mefs with him, and actually left him behind when the fhip 
arrived at the Cape; from whence he returned to England, and 
meeting with a young lady of property he entered intoa ftate 
of matrimony. It was about this time Mr. Wynn thought of 
commencing author, and his firft application tn that way was to 
Mr. George Kearfley, bookfeller, in Fleet-ftreet, from whofe 
Itberality he was enabled to gain a fupport for his family. He 
had two other employers, one in Paternofter-row, the other ,in 
May-fair. For the firft he was doomed periodically to write ree 
buffes and enigmas; for the other, petty fables, children’s lef. 
fons in verfe, or devife new fangled modes of playing the game 

of the goofe. 

As thefe two pillars of literature lived at fo great a diftance 

apart, our poor poet, who had fuffered a tota! derangement of 
the mufcles of his right leg, was alinoft reduced to a {keleton, 
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by his frequent attendance on them; when he had written a 
dozen lines for a child’s play-card, or the half page of a monthly 
magazine, our poet was obliged to go with his ftock of commo. 
dity, trom Bloomfbury, where he occupied an attic, firft to 
May-fair, and then to Paternofter-row, and the remuneration he 
met with for the effufions of his brain, was frequently infuf. 
ficient to procure him the means of exiftence. No man could 
be more fenfible of his miferies than M:. Wynn, and he would 
often complain, in fevere terms, of the want of generofity in 
his employers. The literary productions of Mr. Wynn are 
numerous, and fome written for his amufement full of merit, 
flrongly evincing flights of true genius. His “ Hiflory of 
Ireland” the critics of his day belaboured with Herculean 
clubs, (but critics frequently difplay much ill-nature, and but 
little candour). His “* Miferies of Authorfhip”’ does his feel. 
ing much credit; and his poem “ The Proftitute,” is full of 
moral and tender fentiment—ihe offspring of a good heart. 
Many others, his pieces, have much to recommend them, and 
would not dilgrace men of much greater celebrity. In his 
paftorals he has not been fo fuccelstul; when we read them, 
they remind us of a faying of the gentle Shenitone, that it is 
not a piping of the fhepherd we hear, but the bleating of his 
fhee». 

Mr. Wynn, (as before obferved) was not without his eccen- 
tricites, and fume of them fo inflated with pride, that their pof- 
felfor appeared truly ridiculous. The nobleft minds are ever 
hardieft in diflrefs, but Mr. Wynn was infolent in rags, turbu- 
lent when in want of a meal, and would infult his beft friend 
for doing him an aét of kindnefs unfolicited; of which the fol- 
lowing anecdote ts an inflance. 

Mr, Wynn’s figure was below the middle ftature ; his face 
thin and pale; his head thinly covered with black hair, col- 
jetted in a tail about the thicknefs of a tobacco.pipe. His ema- 
ciated right leg was fuflained by an unpolthed iron; he wore 
his gloves without fingers, and his clothes in tatters. In fuch 
trim, he one day, entered Mr. Kearfley’s, bookfeller, in Fleet. 
fireet, who poffeifed a heart fufceptible of every good, anda 
{pirit ever ready to relieve diflrefs. Mr. Kearfley’s thop was 
the lounge for gentleman of literary attainments, who flopped 
to enquire the occurrences of the day, aud feveral perfons of 
fafhion were prefent when Mr. Wyun entered, and began to 
talk in a way that fhewed a want of good breeding; his fhabby 
appearance, together with his unbridled Jognacity, threw Mr. 
Keariley into a tever, until he had got rid of him; after which, 
moved at the indelicacy of Wyun’s appearance, Mr. Keariley, 
from the pureft motives, took a fuit of bis clothes almoit new, 
and with other appendages, bundled them together in a hand. 
kerchief, and with a polite note, fent them after Mr. Wy = to 
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his lodgings. As this was done without the knowledge of a 
third perfon, and in fo polite a way, it would not be unreafonable 
to fuppole Mr. Wynn received the gift with thankfulnefs, at 
Jeaft with good manners; bat the refult proved otherwife—he 
ftormed like a madman, and ina rage returned the bundle, 
though he was covered with rags like a pauper: writing by the 
porter, that the pity he experienced was brutality—the officiouf- 
nefs to ferve him infolence; and if Mr. Kearfley did the like 
again till he was requefted, he would chaftife him in another 
way. This would have been a wren pouncing upon an eagle, 
for Mr. Kearfley was atall ftout man, a Coloffus to Wynn. 

Notwithftanding the above, Mr. Wynn was not without his 
attachment to drefs and fafhion. A fhort time previous to his 
publifhing his Hiftory of Ireland, Mr. Wynn expreffed a de- 
fire to dedicate it to the duke of Northumberland, who was juft 
returned from being lord lieutenant of that country ; for this 
purpofe he waited on Dr. Percy, and met with a very polite re- 
ception. The duke was acquainted with Mr. Wynn’s withes, 
and Dr. Percy went as a meflenger of giad tidings to the author. 
But there was more to be done than a formal introduétion ; the 
poor writer intimated this to the good doétor, who in the moft 
delicate terms begged his acceptance of an a!moft new fuit of 
black, which, with a very little alteration, might be made to fit. 
This the doétor urged, would be the beft, as there was not time 
to provide a new fuit, and other things neceflary for his debut, 
as the duke had appointed the Monday inthe next week to give 
the hiftorian an audience. Mr. Wynnapproved of the doétor’s 
plan in all refpeéts, and the {ame day the clerical black adorned 
the attic, in a flable-yard, near Montague-houfe; in the mean 
time Mr. Wynn had prepared a fet f{peech, and a manufcript of 
the dedication. 

But to digrefs a little, it muft be underftood Dr. Percy was 
conliderably, in ftature, above Mr. Wynn, and his coat fufhie 
ciently large to wrap round the latter, and conceal him. The 
morning came for the author’s public entry at Northumberland 
Honfe: but alas! one grand miftake had been made in the burry 
of bufinefs, no application had been made to the taylor for the 
neceflary alteration of his clothes: however, great minds are 
not caft down by ordinary occurrences. Ms. Wynn drefled hime 
felt as well as he could devife in Dr. Percy’s triendly fuit, to- 
gether with a borrowed {word, and a hat under his arm of great 
antiquity ; then, taking leave of his trembling wife, he fet off 
for the great houle in the Strand. 

True to the moment he arrived, Dr. Percy attended, and the 
duke was ready to receive our pvet, whofe figure at this time 
prefented the appearance of a fuit of fables hung on an hedge 
rir or one of thofe bodile{s forms we fee {winging on a dyer’s 
poie. 
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On his introduction Mr. Wynn began his formal addrefs ; and 
the noble duke was fo moved at the fingularity of the poet’s ap- 
pearance, that in {pite of his gravity, he burft the bond of good 
manners ; and at length, agitated by an endeavour to reftrain rifi- 
bility, leaped from his chair, forced a purfe of thirty guineas into 
Mr. Wynn’s hand, and hurrying out of the room, told the poet 
he was welcome to make what ufe he pleafed of his name and pa. 
tronage. 

Inthe year 1780, Mr. Wynn addreffed an ode to her majefty 
on her birth-day, beginning, 


*“* Heard ye the welcome found of joy ? 

** Heard ye the {miling notes of praife ? 
sé , . ° 

What theme like virtue can employ 

** The lyre, or wake the poet’s lays ?” 


This little piece was well received, and a more favoured Jay. 
reat has fince not thought it beneath his charaéter to imitate. 
Mr. Wynn began now to extend his fame, and feveral perio. 
dical bookfellers, with great eagernefs, folicited his literary affif. 
tance. 

The Rev. Dr. Madan had juft written and publifhed a very 
fingular book in vindication of polygamy, called “ Thelyp- 
thora.”’ It was compofed purpofely to extenuate the condu& 
of a rich merchant in the borough, a friend of Dr. Madan’s, 
who had married two wives, and (what muft appear very extra. 
ordinary) lived in tolerable harmony with both, under the fame 
roof. This book, Mr. Wynn borrowed, and returned it again 
with the following epigram, written on one of the leaves in 
red ink. 


** If John marries Mary, and Mary alone, 

** *Tis a very good match between Mary and John! 

“ But if John weds a fcore—O what claws and what 
{cratches ! 

** It can’t be a match, but a bundle of matches !” 


A hundred more inftances might be produced of Mr. Wynn’s 
ready wit and humour; but as they ftill live in the memory of 
his friends, we fhall conclude with obferving, that his only faults 
were, negligence, with refpeét to exterior appearance, and ob- 
ftinacy in selufing to accept obligations, tendered from the 
pureft motives, by many who were defirous of ferving him in 
diftrefs. Huis whole garb, at times, was not worth a crown, not- 
withitanding which, he was met with refpe&. His morals were 
noble, and thoie who had the advantage of his triendfhip re- 
ceived him with a {miie, and were happy to fay with Shake. 
fpeare— as 
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Even in thefe honeft, mean habiliments 

Our purfes fhall be proud— 

For, ’tis the mind that makes the body rich: 

** And, as the fun breaks through the darkeft clouds, 
* So honour peereth in the meaneft habit ; 

What ! is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becaule his feathers are more beautiful ? 

“* Or, is the adder better than the eel, 

** Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye ?” 





At length nature began to decay ; his limbs and intelle&s for- 
fook him; but the affe&tion of his children threw a veil over 
his infirmities. Upon the great ftage of life, he a&ted well his 
part, and here we drop the curtain. 





INSTANCES of the POVERTY of LEARNED MEN. 


y’ORTUNE has rarely condefcended to be the companion of 
merit. Even in thefe enlightened times, men of letters 
have lived in obfcurity, while their reputation was widely 
{pread; and have perifhed in poverty, while theit works were 
enriching the bookfellers. 

Homer, poor and blind, reforted to the public places to recite 
his verfes for a morfel of bread. The facetious poet, Plautus, 
gained a livelihood by affifting a miller. Xylander fold his 
notes on Dion Caflius for a dinner. Alde Manutius was fo 
wretchedly poor, that the expenfe of removing his library from 
Venice to Rome made him infolvent. 

To mention thofe who left nothing behind them to fatisfy the 
undertaker were an endlefstafk. Agrippa died in a workhoufe. 
Cervantes is fuppofed to have died with hunger. Camoens was 
deprived of the necefflaries of life, and is believed to have pe- 
rifhed in the ftreets. 

The great Taffo was reduced to fuch a Miniiiek that he was 
obliged to borrow a crown from a friend to fublfift through the 
week: he alludes to his diftreffes in a pretty fonnet, which he 
addreffes to his cat, entreating her to aflift him during the night 
with the luftre of her eyes. “* Non avendo candele per ifcrie 
vere i fuoi verfi!” having no candle by which he could fee to 
write his verfes. 

The illuftrious Cardinal Bentivoglio, the ornament of Italy 
and of literature, Janguifhed in his old age, in the moft diftrefs- 
ful poverty ; and, having fold his palace to fatisfy his creditors, 
left nothing behind him but his reputation. 

Le Sage refided in a little cottage on the borders of Paris; 
and fupplied the world with the moft agreeable romances, while 
he never knew what it was to poffefs any moderate degree of 
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De Ryer, a celebrated French poet, was conftrained to labour 
with rapidity, and to live in the cottage of an obfcure village. 
His bookfeller bought his heroic verfes for 100 fols the hun- 
dred lines, and the fmaller ones for 50 fols. Dryden, for lefs 
than 300]. fold Tonfon ten thoufand verfes, as may be feen by 
the agreement which has been publifhed. Purchas, who, in the 
reign of our firft James, had fpent his life in travels and ftudy, to 
form his “* Relation of the World,” when he gave it to the 
public, for the reward of his labours was thrown into prifon at 
the fuit of his printer; yet this was the book, which, he informs 
us in the dedication to Charles I. bis father read every night 
with great profit and fatisfaction. 

Savage, in the prefling hour of diftrefs, fold that eccentric 
poem, “* The Wanderer,” which had occupied him for feveral 
years, for 10], Even our great Milton, as every one knows, 
fold his immortal work for 10], to a bookfeller, being too poor 
to undertake the printing it on his own account; and Otway, a 
dramatic poet of the firft clafs, is known to have perithed with 
hunger. 

Samuel Boyce, whofe poem on deity ranks high in the fcale 
of poetic excellence, was abfolutely famifhed to death, and was 
found dead in a garret, witha blanket thrown over his fhoul. 
ders, and faftened by a fkewer, with a penin his hand! Chatter. 
ton, while he fupplied a number of monthly magazines with 
their chief materials, found “ a penny tart a luxury !” anda 
Juxury it was to him, who could not always get bread to his 
water. 

In a book, entitled “‘ De Infortunio Literatorum,’’ may be 
found many other examples of the miferies of literary men. 


, 





ANECDOTE of the late JOHN ELLIS, Esg. 
HIS gentleman, who was perhaps better known by the 
name of Jack Ellis, had been educated with a view to the 
polite arts, and had fludied under an eminent painter; but 
not finding his fedentary profeflion fuit his volatile talents, he 
had left it, and for fome time purfued a defultory courfe ot life. 
Neceflity probably forced him to take up his pen; and having, 
by his political writings, attraéted fome notice, and, by being 
what was then termed “ a violent party man,” he was employed 
as agent in an election, which was not only flrongly contefted 
on the f{pot, but the proceedings were, on the ground of fome 
irregularity, brought by petition before the whole houfe of 
commons. 

To the bar of the houfe Jack Ellis was brought on the part 
of the petitioning candidate, when he underwent a crofs-exami- 
nation, of which the following is the fubilance :—“* We under- 
fland, 
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ftand, Mr. Ellis, that a very confiderable fum was expended in 
this ele&tion, and that great part of it was direéted tothe purpofe 
of corrupting the voters. Do you know of any fuch applicae 
tion of money, or of any bribes being a€tually accepted on the 
part of the electors ?— 

Indeed, Sir, I do: as agent, I know that our party bribed 
all that we could get to accept our money !”’ 

At this acknowiedgement a paufe of aflonifhment feemed to 
pervade the houfe; a murmur fucceeded, which only fubfided 
upon a member’s faying to the witnefs, “ Your party did not 
carry the ele&tion !” 

“No,” returned Ellis, with great compofure, ‘“ we did 


not.” 

“* Well, but Mr. Ellis,” faid the firft querift, “ is it not exe 
traordinary, as you fay you bribed all that would take your moe 
ney, that you did not return your member ?” 

“* Not in the leaft,”’ faid Eljis. 

“No: why how do you account for it ?” 

“ Ealily ! replied Ellis. ‘* the oppofite party out.bribed 
us.” 

At this there was an univerfal burft of laughter. 

** I thall not afk you any more queftions, Mr. Ellis,” faid the 


interrogacor, with great indignation, 





PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


O judge by certain frequenters of the Coblentz promenade, 

it isthe jonquil for ribbands and bonnets that is at prefent 
alamode; but, in general, to fay the truth, it is the rofe, on er, 
gandie, muflin, or crape, that is the prevailing colour. More 
blacks are worn than ordinary. The French white, for rib. 
bands, re-united by bands, with a f{parterie ground, is the laf 
tafte of many fafhionables. 

It appears thatthe inventors of fafhions, who could not fuce 
ceed in making the fparterie bonnets general, bave redoubled 
their induftry to derive fome advantage from the fparterie. The 
milleners have no novelties, except the heads of, bonnets of er- 
gandie or lace, attached to the carcafe, the front of which hasa 
very projected peak. Perkal bonnets are alfo worn; there is no 
alteration in their form. The {mall coljars to ladies’ gowns 
have decidedly the preference to pelerines. Small plaited neck. 
cloths, or collars, have frequently been feen. 

The jewellery moft fought for the waifl is the plagues ju- 
melles, furrounded with fine pearls; diadems of gold, pearl 
neck.laces, and ear-rings of an oval form, alfo in pearls. We 
have only {poken of two kinds of oval ear-rings; to bave ajult 
idea of the third, it is necellary to have fecn thofe bonbonnieres, 
or 
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or cafes, re-covered in pearls, and fewed with filk, that have 
lately been prefented to travellers at the inn of the Mifs Alliers. 
On a mould which has the form of an acorn, pearls of an equal 
fize are pafied on, and not the {malleft {pace is allowed between 
them. 

The moft tranfparent ftuffs (the lawn, for inftance) are the 
fafhion, when the gown is embroidered in wool of feveral co. 
jours. Taffeta gowns are alfu worn; or percal embroidered 
with white filk. The defigns of the laft tafte are flies in em. 
boffed work, and difperfed with a kind of fymmetry and pro- 
fufion on the ftuff. 

The dancers make difcoveries more and more profound, and 
they dance with a more rapid progrefs: a diftinguifhed dancer 
has lately created a new ftep, entitled the Hortenfia flep. This 
is the newelt ftep, the moft in fafhion, and all our fafhion- 
ables accoft each other with “ Do you know the Hortenfia 
Rep ?”’ 

Ear-rings and fculptured fhell neck-laces, imitating antiques, 
are again adopted: when a belle does not wear her diamonds or 
pearls, fhe takes her thells. 

The hats that we believe to be the neweft are of white ftraw; 
thofe of a large fhape have the rim turned up before, and 
fewed to the fhape behind. The white ribband which ferves for 
an ornament, has {mall embroideries; and the flowers which 
adorn it are white or coquelicot, diverfified with red. 

For the laft féw days, {mall bounets, almoft without fides, have 
been worn, which are ornamented all round with puckered crape 
and ribbons. Thefe fmall bonnets hide the hair, and admit, al- 
moft on the forehead or one of the temples, a ripe ear of corn 
or a bunch of rofe-coloured flowers. 

The hair head-dreffes again adopted, or, to {peak more plainly, 
the wig head-dreffes defcending very low over the neck and on 
the forehead, and very clofe tothe temples, are the moft efteemed 
hair head-dreffies. Nota fingle natural hair muft be feen hang- 
ing on the neck or forehead; the peruke muft be very ad- 
herent and very fmooth, fo that it may fit as exaét as if onthe 
block. 

In the half drefs, the hair is not difpofed with the fame exaé- 
nefs; it is not even uncommon to fee hair of an inch in length, 
and of a different colour to that of the peruke, hanging freely 
over the neck, The perukes a la mode are black, or of a dark 
chefnut colour; the Titus is totally out of fafhion. 

The filk filets are becoming more common: there were fome 
at Ranelagh of rofe-colour, dark green, and crimfon. A gold 
net was the ground of a head diefs, which, before and behind, 
reprefented hair plaited and difpofed ala Grecque. Another 
was quite Etrufcan; the hind part was formed of a diadem re- 
verfed, of red cloth, on which black ornaments were painted, 
c) The 
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The diadem, which clofely confined all the hair, in order to give 
it a long fhape, was tied in the front, whilft acomb, with a gold 
arch, mounted with pearls of a milk-white colour, was repre- 
fented on the top of the head. Tufcan ornaments, at the extre- 
mities of the fleeves and on the waift, accompanied this head 
drefs. 

Gowns of white crape, ornamented with coquelicots, placed 
at certain diftances, have been feen at balls. Rofe-coloured 
gowns had bunches of white flowers with grcen leaves, or ens 
tirely white. The moft prevailing gowns were of the cherry 
colour; fome of crape, the others of clear muflin: they were 
ornamented with flowers or white ribbands. On fhort fleeves 
very large from the top, were fewed, in all their width, three 
ribbands, which were puckered from the extremity of the end 
to the fleeve. Many black ribbands were feen on la Peleure, 
forming fafhes and ornaments, on white gowns. 





—_-~ 


RECIPE for ESTABLISHING TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


N Pliny’s natural hiftory we find a curious receipt for making 

the Roman friendbhip, a cordial, that was univerfally efteemed 

in thofe days, and very few families of any credit were without 

it. Inthe fame place, he fays, they were indebted to the Greeks 

for this receipt, who had it in the greateft perfeftion. The old 

Roman friendfhip was a compofition of feveral ingredients, of 
which the principal were, : 

Union of hearts, (a fine flower that grew in feveral parts of 
the empire), fincerity, franknefs, difintereftednefs, pity, and 
tendernefs, (of each an equal quantity). Thefe were all mixed 
with two rich oils, which they’ called perpetual kind withes ; 
and ferenity of temper; and the whole was ftrongly perfumed 
with the defire of pleafing, which gave it a moft grateful {mell, 
and was a fure reftorative in all forts of vapours. This cordial 
was of fo durable a nature, that no length of time could wafte 
it. And what is very remarkable, fays our author, it increafed 
in weight and value the longer you kept it. 

The moderns have moit grofsly adulterated this fine reccipt ; 
fome of the ingredients indeed are not to be found, but what they 
impofe upon you as triendfhip, 1s as follows: 

Outward profeffions, [a common weed that grows every 
where] inflead of the flower of union; the defire of being 
pleafed ; a large quantity of felf-interefl, conveniency, and re- 
fervednefs (many handfuls); a little pity and tendernets. 

But fome pretend to make it up with thefe two laft, and the 
common oil of inconftancy, which, like our linfeed oil, 18 cold 
drawn every hour, ferves to mix them together. Molt of thefe 
ingredients 
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ingredients being of a perifhable nature, it will not keep, and 
fhews itfelf to be counterfeit, by Jeffening continually in weight 
and value. 





Objfervations on the Gimmal or Gemmow Ring, lately dug up 
at Horfley-down, in Surrey. 


HIS ring, according to its name, is conftru&ted of twin or 
double hoops, which play within one another, like links 
of achain. Each hoop has one of its fides flat, the other con. 
vex; each is twifted once round, and each furmounted by a 
hand, iffuing from an emboiled fancy-work wrift or ileeve ; the 
hand rifing fomewhat above the circle, and extending in the 
fame direftion. The courfe of the twift, in each hoop, is made 
to correfpond with that of its counterpart, fo that, on bringing 
together the flat furfaces of the hoops, the latter immediately 
unite in one ring. 

On the lower hand, or that of which the palm is uppermof, 
is reprefented a heart; and, asthe hoops clofe, the hands flide 
into contaét, forming, with their ornamented wrifts, a head of 
the whole. The device prefents a triple emblem, of love, fide. 
lity, and union. Upon the flat fide of the hoops are engraven, 
* ufe de vertu; and onthe infide of the lower wrift, the figures 
*“ ggo."’ The whole is of pure gold, and weighs two pennye 
weights, four grains. 

It is of foreign workmanfhip, and appears to be of no great 
antiquity, perhaps about the reign of Qireen Elizabeth ; and the 
figures were probably meant not to exprefs a date, but the artift’s 
number, {uch as we ftil! fee engraven on watches. 

Rings, it is well known, are of great antiquity, and in the 
early ages of the world, denoted authority and government, 
which were communicated, fymbolically, by the delivery of a 
ring to the perfon on whom they were meant to be conferred. 
This was the cafe with Pharoah when he committed the governe 
ment of Egypt to Jofeph. 

In conformity to this ancient ufage the chriftian church af- 
terwards adopted the ceremony of the ring in marriage, as a 
fymbol of the authority which the hufband gave the wife over 
his houfehold, and over the earthly goods with which he en- 
dowed her. 

‘The gimmal ring is comparatively of modern date, for which 
we are indebted tothe French, whofe {kill in diverfifying the 
fymbols of the tender paffion has continued unrivalled, and in 
the language of whofe country the mottoes employed on almoft 
all amorous trifles are fill to be found. And it mutt be allowed 
that the double hoop, each apparently free yet infeparable, both 
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formed for uniting, and complete in their union, affords a not 
unapt reprefentation of the married fate. 

Among the numerous love-tokens which lovers have pre- 
fented to their miftreffes in all ages, the ring bears a confpi- 
cuous part; nor is any more likely than the gimmal to “ fteal 
the impreflion of a miftreffes fautacy,’’ as none fo clearly ex- 
preffes its errand. 

From a fimple love-token the gimmal was at length converted 
into a ferious “* fponfalium annulus,” orring of affiance. The 
lover putting his finger through one of the hoops, and his mif- 
trefs her’s through the other, were thus fymbolically yoked to- 
gether; a yoke which neither could be faid wholly to wear, one 
half being allotted to one, and an equal portion to the other. 
And in the ufe of the gimmal may be feen typified a commu- 
nity of interefts, mutual forbearance, and a participation of au- 
thority. 

The French term for it is “ foi,’ or “* affiance,” which lates 
ter word in the “ Diétionnaire de Trevoux,”’ is defined, “* bague 
ou jonc que |’accordé donne 4 fon accordée, ou ily a un fil 
d’or, et un fil d’argent.”” This definition not only fhews the oc- 
cafion of its ufe, but fuppofes the two hoops to be compofed, 
one of gold, the other of filver; a diftinétion evidently meant 
to charafterize the bridegroom and bride. Thus Columella calls 
thofe vines which produce two different forts of grapes “ ges 
mella vites.”” 

Skinner and Ainfworth among ourfelves deduce gimmal from 
a Latin origin, ufed to fignify fomething of correfpondent parts 
or double. And Dr. Johnfon gives it a more extenfive figni- 
fication : and explains gimmal to mean, “* fome little quaint de« 
vices, or pieces of machinery,” though he is inclined to think 
the name gradually corrupted from geometry, becaufe any thing 
done by occult means is vulgarly faid to be done by geometry.” 
The word is not ufed in Chaucer nor in Spencer: in Shake. 
{peare it occurs two or three times; in one of which it feemsto 
bear Dr. Johnfon’s fignification : 


“* I think by fome odd gimmals or device 
Their arms are fet, like clocks, fill to ftrike on.” 


Upon which a commentator has the following note, “ A gime 
mal is a piece of jointed work where one piece moves within 
another; whence it is taken at large for an engine. It is now 
vulgarly called “* gimcrack.” 





A QUESTION, 4y R. Thomas, of Bridgewater. 


OW is that number to be found whofe fquare is equal to 
five times its cube, and what is the number ? 
Vol. 44. 3H Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by W. Morgan, of Exeter, to J. Channon's Rebus, inferted September 3, 


AFTER fhort fearch your rebus did appear, 
And OTTERY is the town in Devonhhire. 


We have received fimilar anfwers from Palladore; William Commins 
S. Murch, W. Strong, and R. Holwell, of Exeter: W. Bickham, jun, and 
R. Mudge, of Afhburton; G. Coulman, of Broadhempfton; W. Gifford, of 
South Petherton; A. Kyne, jun, of Dartmouth; E. R. Bickham, of New. 
ton Buthel; 7. Coumbe, of St. German’s; and Reclufe, of Awlifcombe. 





Anfwer, by Primrofe, of Taunton, to 7. Pafcal’s Enigma, inferted September 3, 


IRM to his toil, beneath the fcorching ray, 
The peafant keeps, unus’d to flothful reft ; 
And ¢chearfu) fiags throughout the lengthen’d day, 
While fweete CONTENT pervades his peaceful breaft. 


*.* We have received the like anfwer from }. Channon, of Otrery ; Wil- 
liam Strong, W. Commins, R. Holwell, S. Murch, Thomas Whicker, and 
P. Gove, ot Exeter; Inamoratas, R. Mudge, and W. Bickham, of Athbar- 
ton; G. Hann, and G. Holland, jun. of Stoke Abbot; Primrofe, of Taunton; 
Reclufe, of Awlifcombe; A. ky ne, of Dartmouth; William Gifford, of 
South Petherton; J. Whittle, of Upway; E. R. Bickham, of Newton Bu. 
fhel; J. Lewis, of Poole; Thomas Coumbe, of St German’s; G. Coulman, 
of Broadbempiton; and T. Prout, of Mevagilley. 





Anfwer, by T. Whicker, of Exeter, toT. Jarvis’s Rebus, inferted September 10, 


E fill, my friend, the goodnefs fee, 
OF God’s all-bounteous hand ; 
For lo! the HARVEST now is in, 
And plenty crowns the land. 


§+§ We have received the Jike anfwer from W. Strong, William Commins, 
R Holwell, andS. Murch, of Excter; G. Holland, and G. Hann, jun. of 
Stoke Abbot; W. Bickham, jun, aad Inamoratus, of Afhburton ; G. Covl- 
man, of Broadhemption ; Arethus, of Redruth; A. Kyne, jun. of Dart 
mouth; E. Moon, of Wells; J. Lewis, of Poole; and Reclufe, of Awlif- 
combe, 


ed 





A REBUS, by G. Hann, Jun. of Stoke Abbot. 


NE half of a bird, and a colour unite, 
The name of a fruit they will bring to your fight. 





A REBUS, éy Sylvanus. 
loge city, Sirs, you firl muft find; 


And then an Englifh county call to mind ; 
Next name the nobicit of the beftial train; 
A famous mountain you will next explain ; 
; A kingdom once renown’d in days of yore; 
, Acriverthatin Scotland flows explore ; 
A bird thatin Arabia's wilds abound ; 
Of war the martial goddefs muft be found ; 
The queen of ifles, and emprefs of the fea; 
Lalily Agenor’s daughter, Sirs, difplay ; 
The initials join, and you will make appear, 
My native place, where firft L drew the air. 
Q 
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For the WeEKty ENTERTAINER. 
Tie SPIRITUAL GUIDE: An ALLEGORY, 


By Mr. Cowper. 


F e’er bewilder’d in a mazy grove, 
Perchance, fome helplefs children penfive flray, 
Inceffant thro’ perplexing ways they rove, 
Hail the firll Rranger, and enquire their way. 


Happy if they a fimple peafant find, 
Who deems his fervice to the needy due ; 
Who furting precepts to their infant mind, 
Direéts them in the path.they fhould purfue. 


Their heedful feet with cautious Neps proceed, 
’ Fill from afar their eyes defery {weet homes 
The joyful fight re-animates their {peed, 
Till to the period of their toil they come. 


Butif, alas! a Judas they falute, 

Whofe hy pocritic heart is fraught with guile, 
Soon they fal! viétims to the artful brute, 

Who veils his malice with a treach’rous fmile. 


By craft deluded, fee they fearlefs tread, 

Nor dream of danger from the deadly {nare, 
*Till ruin rears aloft her horrid head, 

Ejetts kind hope, and ufhers in defpair. 
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Is not the world a heart-entangling wood, 
Or term’d by fome, an ocean tempeft tof ? 

But call it mazy copfe, or troubled flood, 
Still ’tis the place where ercing man is loft, 


Onward he wanders thro’ the devious way, 
As guilty pieafure leads his thoughtlefs foul ; 
*Till Sinai’s lightnings ail around him play, 
And Sinai’s thunders all around him roll. 


In this diftrefs, O helplefs finner! learn, 
The condu& of a taithtul guide to prize; 
The only way by which you can return, 
Clofe 4 the foot of Calvary’s mountain lies. 


The faithful teacher evermore revere, 
Pure in his manners, in his doftrine true; 
Who founds the gofpe! trumpet in your ear, 
Who points a dying Saviour to your view. 


Let moralifts for morals wrangle fill ; 
Remember what the word of God decrees 5 
Be juft, be moral, be whate’er you will, 
Grevid of faith him you can never pleafe. 
On faith jn Chrift (that true foundation) rear 
Ihe whole of your obedience to the law ; 
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OF every fin, in heart or life beware, 
Bu all your hope from Jefu’s merit draw. 





For the WexeKxLy ENTERTAINER. 
4n ACROSTICK. 


N AY innocence and truth, with fenfe combin’d, 
In life’s fhort {pan {till deck thy lovely mind ; 

So fim’iar virtues grace the realms of reff, 

Such reign triumphant in a Saviour’s breaft ; 

Will beauty claim refpe&, renown, and love ? 

Is meeknels torm’d to live with God above? 

Let then my theme aflame the rofe of fame! 

Let kings revere, let all adore the name ! 

In health, in mirth, thou doom’d on earth to dwell, 

So pafs thy days, on high, fupreme, farewell ! 


DL’ Amour tl a fait ecrivez. 





For the WeEKkLty ENTERTAINER, 
4A REPL ECTION. 


IFE’s early dawn is fled for ever ; 
And fhall this bofom tafte again 
Thofe pleafures unallied to pain? 
Ah never! 


Behold me now, the dupe of forrow ; 
The fun of hope is fet in clouds, 
And fear with gloomy horror fhrouds 

To-morrow. 


The fportive mufe delights to cherifh 
Fond dreams of happinefs in fore; 
But whilft their mazes I explore 
They perifh. 
Ah! why then dread death’s gloomy portal ? 
The barb of forrow it deftroys, 
And leads the virtuous foul to joys 
Immortal, 


Plymouth-Dock. PALEMON. 





SOR NSE TT. 


Nature! ever may thy gentle {way 
Lead me a votary to thy fimple thrine! 
May no rude paffion chafe that fenfe away, 
That feels a blifs in peaceful charms lik: thine! 
Whether, in autumn’s fleecy clouds enthrin’d, 
With yellow tints you touch the fading leaves, 
Or raile before the reaper’s grateful mind 
Redundant grain to fil! his future fheaves ; 
The panting wanderer with the zephyr’s breeze 
Whether you cheer ’mid fummer’s noon-tude blaze, 
Or paint with livelieft green the budding trees, 
When fpring’s foft warmth endears her milder days: 
O may your feafons ftill chat blifs impart, 
Free me {rom low defires, and elevate my heart! 


X. 7, 
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